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To examine language outcomes related to language 
acquisition and academic readiness, this study followed a group of 
toddlers with slow expressive language development (SELD) through 
their kindergarten year. Subjects were 27 children between 20 and 34 
months who produced fewer than 50 words or no 2-word combinations on 
L. Resconla*s (1989) Language Development Survey. This group was 
matched with a control group of 25 children with expressive 
vocabularies larger than 50 words. All subjects were given an 
intensive battery of assessments for receptive language, cognitive 
development, oral motor function, and adaptive behavior. A videotaped 
free play interaction between parent and child was analyzed for 
maternal linguistic input, child communicative behavior, and child 
phonological characteristics. Subjects received follow-up assessments 
during their kindergarten year, A conversational speech sample was 
analyzed for mean length of morpheme utterance, and a narrative 
sample was collected using a wordless picture book. Findings 
suggested that children with SELD as toddlers: (1) performed on par 
with children who exhibited normal patterns of language acquisition, 
in terms of general and nonverbal intelligence, daily living and 
motor skills, and receptive language; and (2) demonstrated deficits 
in phonological awareness and narrative ability, two areas related to 
language acquisition. (MM) 
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One of the most puzzling problems confronting clinicians is the child who, 

at age two, appears normal in every way, but fails to begin talking. While it is weli- 

known that children with learning disabilities frequently have histories of slow 

language growth, and that older preschoolers with delayed language tend to have 

chronic deficits, very little is known about the prognosis for two year olds with 

delayed onset of speech. Traditional wisdom has counseled a "wait and see" 

attitude and parents are still frequently told that their two year old will grow out of 

the delay. While, no doubt, this spontaneous improvement does frequently occur, 

there are some two year olds for whom early expressive delay presages long term 

difficulty in language and school achievement. This study followed a cohort of 

children with slow expressive language development (SELD) as toddlers to their 

kindergarten year in order to examine outcomes in terms of language acquisition 

and academic readiness 



Subjects. Rescorla's (1989) Language Development Survey (IDS), a parent 
checklist consisting of 300 of the most common words in children's early 
vocabularies, was used to assign subjects to diagnostic groups. Twenty-seven 
children between the ages of 20 and 34 months who produced fewer than 50 
words or no two word combinations were identified by means of preliminary 
questionnaires distributed in pediatricians' offices and through radio and 
newspaper advertising. SELD designation was later confirmed through use of the 
LDS. The SELD group was matched to a control group of twenty-five children who 
had expressive vocabularies larger than 50 words and used two word sentences, 
again using the LDS. Groups were matched on the basis of age, SES, race, birth 
order, nonverbal cognitive level, and sex ratio. All subjects passed hearing 
screening, had IQ? above 85 and passed informal screening for neurological 
disorders and autism. (See Table 1.) 
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Procedures. At the intake evaluation, all the subjects were given an 
intensive battery of assessments for receptive language, cognitive development, 
oral motor function, and adaptive behavior. Parents also filled out questionnaires 
regarding demographic information, medical history and child behavior. A 
videotaped free play interaction between parent and child was analyzed for 
maternal linguistic input, child communicative behavior, and child phonological 
characteristics. 

Subjects were seen for follow-up assessment during their kindergarten 
year. At that time, the Jest of Language Development-Primary (Newcomer & 
Hammill, 1988) was given. The Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scale, a parent 
interview instrument, was administered. The McCarthy Scales of Children's 
Abilities (McCarthy, 1972) was used to assess IQ, and the Harris-Goodenough 
(1963) Draw-a-Person task was administered to determine nonverbal cognitive 
level. School readiness was measured with the Developmental Skills Checklist 
(CTB-McGraw Hill, 1990), a nationally standardized, individually administered 
readiness test. A conversational speech sample was gathered and analyzed for 
mean length of utterance in morphemes (Miller, 1981), and a narrative sample 
was collected using a wordless picture book. 

[RIESULTS 

Tables 2 through 8 present the results gathered from the kindergarten 
evaluation. Table 2 shows that SEID children perform on par with peers with 
normal language history on ICImeasures. Table 3 shows that children with SELD 
continue to show significant deficits in adaptive communication and socialization 
skills at kindergarten age. Tables 4 and 5 suggest that children with SELD show 
persistent delays in certain expressive syntactic and articulatory skills. Further, 
they score within the normal range of general expressive language performance, 
but significantly lower than peers with a history of normal language development. 
Table 6 indicates that children with SELD score within the normal range, but 
significantly lower on a reading readiness test than do children with normal 
language histories. Table 7 gives the results of an item analysis of the 
Developmental Skills Checklist, which shows that the SELD group performed 
significantl}' more poorly on items requiring subjects to analyze and synthesize 
phonemic segments in words, a skill known to be related to reading success 
(Blachman, 1989). Table 8 suggests that children with SELD produce narratives 
with less mature story grammar structure and less adequate use of cohesive 
markers than do their peers with normal language histories. 
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These findings suggest that children with a history of slow expressive 
language development as toddlers perform on par with normal language history 
peers in terms of general and nonverbal intelligence, daily living and motor skills, 
and receptive language. They score at the low end of the normal range in most 
expressive language skills, as well as in reading readiness, but score significantly 
lower than normal peers in these areas. Children with SELD also demonstrate 
deficits in two areas known to be related to literacy acquisition: phonological 
awareness and narrative ability. These findings suggest that children with a 
historj' of SELD are at risk for academic difficulty, even though their general oral 
language skills have moved within the normal range by kindergarten age. The 
need for preventive intervention at the preschool or kindergarten level for 
children with a histor>' of SELX) is indicated, in order to increase their chances for 
success in school. 
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